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Of course, the supply of fog may lie such that there would be no apparent 
diminution. But such cases are probably exceptional. It is to be remem- 
bered that, as a rule, strong winds do not prevail during fog, and that in 
most places the fog has well-marked limits and is localized. The task of 
dissipating the fog of a channel like that between the Hudson and East 
rivers at the Battery is not more formidable, provided every vessel passing 
kept its fog dispellers at work, than the removal of the snowfall of a single 
stoim from Broadway by means of numberless carts and horses. We are at 
great expense and trouble to remove the snow or so'id vapor of the air : 
surely we will not grudge effort nor count expense to do away with fog. 
Upon warships, ferry-boats, and at all terminal points and crowded locali- 
ties, fog dissipators would save life and property. Perhaps the following 
scrap of history of our own metropolis, and not London, will give point to 
what has been said above : 

"November 19.— 4 dense foer settled over the city and vicinity at daylight this 
morning, greatly delaying traffic A serious accident occurred on Brooklyn bridge 
shortly before eight o'clock, directly due to the fog. Wtiile on the way to Brooklyn 
statio i the train was forced to stop abon 200 yardj from the station. Toe train be- 
hind came along at a rapid rate and a serious collision resulted. A brakema i had. 
both legs cat off and oannot recover. The accident caused an immediate stoppage 
of traffic on the great structure." 

Consider then, if fog can be dispelled, are we not criminally indifferent, 

if we make no effort to dispel it? 

Alexander McAdib. 



THE RAILWAY VOTE IN THE CAMPAIGN. 

More than three years ago, in the pages of The North American Re- 
view,* I called attention to the influence which the " Railway Vote " might 
exert in national politics. The proposition then under discussion was the pos 
sibility of organizing a new political party by eombination of the various in. 
terests which are dependent on the prosperity of the railway companies. 
These interests include four classes, viz., (1) the railway employees them- 
selves ; (2) the holders of railway securities ; (3) those engaged in allied 
trades and industries which are supported by patronage of the railways, and 
(4) such others, as tradesmen, boarding-house keepers, etc., as derive their 
living from the railway employees or the employees of the other trades and 
industries already referred to. The number of voters in this last category 
is, of course, impossible of accurate ascertainment. The other three classes, 
however, if united, would give a massed voting strength of over three mill- 
ions. 

"It is not, then, surprising," it was said at that time, " that enthusiasts 
should declare that it would not be necessary to do more than go through 
the mere form of organization— to call a meeting or two and issue a few 
pronunciamentos— for the leaders of the new party to be able to dictate a 
presidential nominee and the outlines of a policy to either of the two great 
parties." 

The probability of such a movement at that time was confessedly very 
remote : although considerably less remote than was assumed by most of 
the critics who subsequently discussed the subject in the daily and weekly 
press. That the probability is still remote is not because the railway inter- 

* A Rnilway Party in Politics, by Harry P. Robinson, North American 
Review, May, 1893. 
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ests have not grievances enough to justify almost any lawful form of organi- 
zation for the iefence of their rights; but a larger issue has arisen. In the 
late election it was the commercial prosperity of the nation that was at 
stake. 

The immense majority of the railway vote was this year cast for Mc- 
Kinley. In the Eastern and Middle Western States, as well as in the States 
of the Pacific Coast, it is certain that not less than 80 per cent., and prob- 
ably over 90 per cent., of the railway employees voted for the Republican 
presidential electors, in spite of the fact that not less than 50 per cent, of 
the number have heretofore been, and still are, Democrats. It is not neces- 
sary here to discuss what the effect of that vote was on the result of the 
election. Let it suffice to say that in at least seven States which are in the 
Republican column, the Republican majority was less than the number of 
railway votes which were cast for the Republican ticket. 

It should be distinctly borne in mind, moreover, that these men voted 
as they did avowedly as railway men. Their movement in support of the 
Republican ticket was quite apart from and independent of the general 
movement of the Sound Money Democracy. To the motives which impelled 
the better element of the Democracy in other walks of life to vote for 
sound money, whether their motives were those of patriotism or of dislike 
of the individual planks in the free silver platforms, there was added in 
the case of the railway employees the conviction that the triumph of Mr. 
Bryan would mean above all else the prostration of the railway interests, 
and a consequent reduction in the pay-rolls of the companies, while what 
remained of the pay-rolls would be paid in a depreciated dollar. 

"We have now to reckon with an entirely new factor in American politics. 
The votes of certain races — the German vote, the Irish vote, the negro vote, 
the Scandinavian vote, etc. — have long been recognized as distinct entities 
in the political world. There has also been the agricultural vote, and the 
mining vote has had great power in certain States. Outside of these few 
grand divisions, politicians have heretofore lumped all the wage-earning 
classes together in one conglomerate " labor vote." That can never be done 
again. In this election the so-called "labor vote "has split within itself, 
and the immediate and most important result of that cleavage is the emer- 
gence of the Railway Vote. This fact in itself is of considerable import- 
ance ; for, as has already been indicated, the railway employees as a political 
factor are of great strategic value. They cast directly some 800,000 votes** 
without any reckoning of their indirect influence : but the number of the 
votes is less important than their geographical distribution. They are 
scattered, with comparative impartiality, over the v> hole country. In all 
except some seven or eight States, they are numerous enough, by concerted 
action, to overcome the majority of either party in any normal election. 
They are relatively equally powerful in every congressional district and 
almost every county. 

All this, however, which appears on the surface— any question of the 
actual direct influence which the railway men may have exerted in this 

* The Interstate Commerce Commission gives the number of persona emplo?ed 
by the railways last year as less than 800,000, from wbich would have to be deducted 
a considerable allowance for minois, aliens, etc. But the figures of the Commis- 
sion inolude only the employees of the railway companies themselves an enable to 
the Interstate Law. As a political entity the railway vote is of wider scope, 
including the employees of Innumerable sleeping car, bridge, terminal and depot 
companies, as well as of fast freight lines and traffic associations, etc. The esti- 
mate of 800,000 Totes, after making all allowances, is probably a conservative on*. 
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election, or which they may exert in the future — is of trivial importance 
compared to the deeper significance of the movement itself. 

The Railway men's movement began very early in the campaign. The 
first "call" to railway men to organize was prepared on the evening of the 
day on which Bryan was nominated in Chicago. When the free silver 
campaign organization got to work, some weeks later, one of the first an- 
nouncements which it issued was to the effect that " the working men are 
for Bryan." There were already at that time about 200 railway men's 
sound money clubs in existence, with a membership of approximately 
100,000 votes, and the movement was travelling with a momentum against 
which no vociferousness of appeal or protest could make head. It is true 
that Altgeld with all that he stood for was for Bryan, and Debs with all 
that he stood for was for Bryan also ; but Altgeld and Debs do not represent 
the workingmen of the United States. Few facts in this campaign have 
been more encouraging than the demonstration of the utter powerlessness 
of Debs, not only over workingmen in general, but over the railway men 
themselves. 

To understand the situation it is necessary to go back two years. Be- 
fore the American Railway Union, under Debs, in 1894, declared war against 
the railway interests of the country and, later, against the authority of the 
government, it had already put itself in an attitude of antagonism towards 
the older established labor orders in the railway service. The Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, the Order of Railway Conductors, the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen — these organizations had no sympathy with 
Debs in his fight and felt no regret at his defeat. Since then his influence 
has been steadily declining ; and when in this campaign he appeared as a 
champion of free silver the railway men of the country were glad of the 
opportunity of publicly repudiating him ; and the fact that the nation has 
cause to rejoice over is that in repudiating him, the railway employees of 
the United States have, once and forever, repudiated all that he represents. 

Herein lies the great significance of the railway movement in this cam- 
paign. It was loudly proclaimed by every orator on the free silver side, 
from Mr. Bryan down to Debs, that this was a war of the classes against the 
masses. The railway employees took them at their word and they chose their 
side; and that was the side of the classes. 

It was a war between all the forces of discontent on the one side and of 
law and order and respect for established institutions on the other. The 
railway employees deliberately declared that their part is the part of law 
and order and that their welfare rests on the maintenance of our institu- 
tions. 

What was true of the railway men was true of all the better classes of 
workingmen in shops and mills and factories. Never has any issue been 
more clearly presented to any people. Never has the decision been more 
emphatic. Hereafter whenever the forces of Socialism rise turbulently to 
the surface— whenever Anarchy raises its head against the government — 
whenever again sectionalism and Communism and discontent unite to- 
gether in conspiracy against constituted society — the American people can 
rest assured that the best brain and sinew of the workingmen of the coun- 
try are on the side of righteousness. Hereafter if any Populist or Socialist 
ventures to draw a line through the American people and say, " Those 
above this line are plutocrats and upholders of the existing order," and 
" Those below this line are ready to join with us in working for a peaceful 
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revolution," he must draw that line below the mass of the workingmen, 
below the employees of the railway s. 

The fact of Major McKinley's election — regarding him as the emblem of 
what he represented in this campaign — is cause for rejoicing enough. Still 
finer is the fact that his election was by the greatest popular majority ever 
given to a presidential candidate. But incomparably more glorious yet is 
the fact that in this fight employer and employee stood side by side, that 
the attempt to array mass against class has failed, and that we know now 
that when the crisis arises there can never be a solid " labor vote " on the 
side of discontent, but that the better element of the workingmen are a 
fixed bulwark against the flood of rebelliousness and unrest. And so long 
as that bulwark stands the republic is safe. 

Haret P. Bobinson. 



BOSS RULE IN OLD ENGLISH MUNICIPALITIES 
English peers, for the first time since the Beform Act of 1838, are again 
in municipal politics. Last year there were eleven mayors of provincial 
towns and cities who were of the House of Lords. The number in 1897 it 
seven. This revived interest of peers in municipal politics began at Carlisle 
three years ago, when the Earl of Lonsdale became mayor. The next year it 
showed itself at Sheffield, where the Duke of Norfolk was chosen mayor by 
the Town Council in anticipation of a Boyal visit. The Duke of Norfolk 
signified his willingness to take office months before the annual municipal 
elections in November, with the result that the fad of choosing peers 
quickly spread to other towns, and has been one of the features of the two 
last municpal elections. 

The present connection of members of the House of Lords with provin- 
cial muuicipal politics has been described as a revived interest. It is really 
a revival; for, prior to 1832, peers and men of the landed class who were am- 
bitious to become peers took a keen interest in municipal politics in many 
of the old Parliamentary boroughs. They had been taking this interest for 
three centuries prior to the Beform of sixty years ago; from the time, in 
fact, when seats in the House of Commons began to be in demand, and when 
it became of importance to a peer to be able to control Parliamentary elec- 
tions in a borough or two. This interest of peers and of wealthy commoners 
working their way to a peerage by the aid of borough interest can be 
traced as far back as the time of Henry VIII. Cromwell took an interest in 
the municipal affairs of York ; and in the succeeding reigns of the Tudor 
dynasty numerous cities and boroughs came under the protecting care of 
courtiers and aristocrats working with an eye to securing the nomination 
of members to the House of Commons. 

Managing a borough with this aim in view was a comparatively easy 
undertaking in the first half of the sixteenth century. All that the man- 
ager, or, as he would be called in this country, the boss, had to do to intro- 
duce himself was to find men who w*re willing to serve in Parliament with- 
out wages. Wages were then paid by the constituency. From the first they 
had been hard to collect, and if a peer or a courtier suggested that he be 
allowed to name the two local members of the House of Commons, he gener- 
ally bad his way when his request was accompanied by the intimation that 
his candidates would put the borough to no charges. Occasionally the local 
recorder, who, like most of the lawyers of those days, was eager to be of the 



